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FOREWORD 



This little volume has been prepared in 
response to a request for some remem- 
brance of the eleven years of my pastor- 
ate in Portland. 

If these pages shall serve to recall the 
days now gone, of severe but happy con- 
flict for righteousness, of labor together 
for the upbuilding of the Kingdom and 
of tender fellowship as pastor and people, 
the purpose of the book will have been 

fulfilled, 

Edgar P, Hill, 



Portland, Oregon, September i, 1906. 
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Desdemona Sands 



When the salmon season is at its height, one 
may witness a scene near the mouth of the 
Columbia River which a Turner would have 
coveted for his canvas. After its long jour- 
ney of 1,400 miles, from its home in the 
Canadian Rockies, past the rich wheat fields 
of eastern Washington, through its magnifi- 
cent basaltic gateway in the Cascades, more 
beautiful far than Ghiberti's doors of bronze, 
this lordliest river of the Pacific spreads out 
into an irregular letter O before its final 
plunge into the sea. Clinging to the lower 
edge of this letter O is the little city of 
Astoria, from whose wharf one may look off 
eight or more miles to the spruce forests of 
Washington which fringe the farther shore. 
Somewhere near the center of this circular 
expanse, but toward the sea from the city, 
a huge yellow-backed monster headed up 
stream may be seen slowly lifting himself 
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from the water a portion of the day and 
then for several hours settling down almost 
beneath the surface. In the afternoon sun- 
light the protuberances on his head are 
darksome. At night he shows a single 
flashing eye. 

The name "Desdemona Sands" has been 
given to this thing of the sea, because, years 
ago, a ship bearing the name of Othello's 
fair mistress, was flung on its beach and dis- 
abled. A half dozen fishermen's cabins have 
been built at the upper end of this long 
sand ridge, which in the daytime serve as a 
landmark for the numerous craft plying in 
these waters; while at night Desdemona's 
light guides with friendly gleam the worn 
fishermen as they turn homeward with their 
catch. 

Now for the Turnerian picture. Imagine 
yourself looking oflf toward Desdemona 
Sands, some evening in July, just as the sun 
is sinking to its resplendent rest in the sea, 
which stretches away into the west. Great 
clouds hang above the horizon, furnishing 
a rich warp with which the sun's golden 
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threads have woven such glorious tapestries 
as the men of Arras or the Gobelins never 
dreamed of. 

Suddenly, out into the pathway of light 
a boat glides silently; then another and 
another. Soon a thousand of them, like 
belated seagulls, are seen floating in the 
lower air toward Desdemona's San^s. The 
gill-netters are on their way to the fishing 
grounds. 

Last summer, in company with a congenial 
spirit, it was my privilege to spend a night 
with a couple of these gill-netters out be- 
yond the Sands. Our two fishermen did not 
allow the hours to drag. "Curly" — whether 
because of his mass of kinky black hair or 
his name Carlo, I know not — we found to 
be a young Italian with the sky of his native 
Genoa in his dancing eyes, the imagination 
of a Raphael struggling to his lips for 
utterance and the sweet contentment of an 
Angelico announcing itself in his comments 
on men and things. "An'rew," as Curly 
called him, was grumpy. For thirty-two 
seasons he had caught fish in the lower 
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Columbia. All that time, prices had been 
low or catches light ; the rains had held on 
too long or the summers had been too hot. 

As the breeze caught our sails An'rew 
looked with an expression of disgust at the 
bow of the boat, high out of the water. 
"This is no fishing boat," he grunted. 
"Look at her head up there like a monkey." 
But Curly, sitting in the stern with his hand 
on the tiller, was all aglow with excitement 
as the swift racer, selected specially for the 
occasion, dashed through the waves. " S'e 
don't be much of a feesh boat ; but se's a 
dandy to sail. S'e sail lak-a wind. Wait, 
An'rew. We pass 'em lak-a steam." And 
pass them we did, one after another, to their 
great discomfiture and our corresponding 
delight. 

It was quite dark when we reached the 
channel of the river and darker still when, 
after dropping down stream for a time, Curly 
said gently, "Tek in the sprit, An'rew." 
Sprit, sails and mast were quickly lowered. 
An'rew grasped the oars and rowed straight 
across the river, while from the stern Curly 
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skillfully flung out the net. When the end 
of the net was reached, it was fastened 
securely to the boat, the oars were taken 
from the locks and the net, held to the 
surface by wooden floats and kept taut by 
sinkers below, began to move toward the 
mouth of the river ten or twelve miles away, 
our boat serving as convoy. 

The salmon were expected to come swim- 
ming up from their winter's pasturage in the 
sea and to push their noses into the meshes 
of our net. Then realizing that something 
was wrong, they were supposed to begin a 
quick retreat, when lo! they would find 
themselves held fast by the gills. With 
great expectation, therefore, we yielded our- 
selves to the sweep of tide and current. In 
the distance we could hear the moaning of 
the bar, reminding us unpleasantly of the 
tales we had heard of more than two poor 
fellows who, thus drifting oceanward, had 
fallen asleep and been carried out to sea — 
the only record of the tragedy being a 
broken hulk tossed high on some lonely 
shore and half covered with sand. 

13 
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While we waited, An'rew provided for 
our refreshment. Drawing from its hiding 
place a small sheet-iron stove about the size 
and appearance of a tinner's furnace, he soon 
had a roaring fire, the breeze furnishing a 
draft as from a giant bellows and the flames 
leaping up as from a miniature rolling mill. 
We seemed to be sitting before one of 
Rembrandt's pictures when the old fisher- 
man bent his bronzed and furrowed face 
close to the flames, and, with the seriousness 
of an aged senator preparing a state paper, 
placed on the stove a pot of water and 
poured in the coffee. 

Curly looked on with the air of an expert. 
"How many meals do you have a day?" 
we inquired. " Only one-a meal a day," he 
said solemnly. "Sure's I am a-livin', only 
one." Then with a mischievous smile, as if 
he suspected that we knew of his approach- 
ing joy, he added, " Love is-a sick, you 
know." 

Each was handed a cup. Then the coffee 
was served. One spoon sufficed for all. Of 
sugar we were urged to take an abundance. 
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Cream, we were assured, destroyed the flavor 
and soured the stomach. Curly could not 
conceal his pride as he thought of the royal 
reception he was giving us. Sitting cross- 
legged on the little deck close up to the 
flame, no New York millionaire reclining on 
the soft cushions of his luxurious yacht 
could have had a more complacent sense of 
his high estate than our host as he waited 
for his turn to use the spoon. "Oh, we live 
lak-a gentlemen," he said impressively. "We 
have-a everything on-a board." And yet 
the locker held no other store. God bless 
you, happy son of Italy. I know now that 
life's fractional values may be increased quite 
as easily by lessening the number under the 
line as by adding to the one above. 

It was with a thrill of expectancy that we 
heard Curly say at last, "Now we'll haul 
in." As An'rew took up the oars, his 
companion peered out with trained eye into 
the darkness. "We've got 'em," he said 
sententiously, as he pointed to the gaps in 
the long line of floats. Then the hauling in 
began. 
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I leaned far over the side of the boat and 
grasped the net. It was like touching the 
handles of an electric battery. Sure enough, 
we had 'em. " Big-a brute," said Curly, as 
he imbedded his gaff in a forty pounder. 
We looked in wonder at the beautiful 
creature. Was the curled lip in scorn of 
men who had so rudely disturbed a peaceful 
pilgrimage; or was it an expression of pain; 
or was this the kingly look which had won 
for this prince of the deep his felicitous title 
— the Royal Chinook? 

I used to fish occasionally when a lad back 
in Illinois. I recall easily a morning on the 
old breakwater just oflf the lake front in 
Chicago. I had sat for half an hour waiting 
for a nibble. Then becoming disgusted 
with my luck, I pulled up to go elsewhere, 
when behold ! there hung a rag of a perch 
on the end of my line. He did not have 
weight enough to bend my rod so much as 
half an inch nor game enough to announce 
his presence. 

But here we were taking in twenty-five 
and thirty pounders which we hesitated to 
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lift, lest with a mighty flop of the tail, 
they should plunge back into the water. 
"Thirty." "Thirty-one." "Are we going 
to get fifty?" "Not quite." "Thirty- 
eight." "Thirty -nine." No more. But 
think of it. One thousand pounds of fish 
at one haul. You sportsmen in the eflFete 
East, read this and grow envious. 

My roommate at Williams, who prided 
himself on his costly fishing outfit, went 
down to the stream at the foot of the hill 
one Saturday and whipped it with his trout 
line for two long hours. Then a native 
happened along and said, "Say, young 
fellow, you ain't fishing, are you? There 
hasn't been a fish in this stream for more 
than ten years." Think of me, dear old 
chum, sailing back past Desdemona light 
with half a ton of salmon caught at one 
haul of the net. 

Peter said, "I go a-fishing." After the 
humiliating, exhausting, exciting experiences 
of the trial, the cross and Easter day, he 
longed for the hymning waters of Genne- 
saret against the beach, the restful old 
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fishing boat and the recuperative electric 
thrill of a net full of struggling fish. I 
understand it all now, for once upon a time 
I too went a-fishing. 
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From the Rockies to the 
Pacific Coast 



Mr. Moderator y Father Sy and Brethren: 

My text is in the second chapter of the 
history of the city of St. Louis. It reads as 
follows: "In 1832 four Nez Perces Indians 
from Oregon came to this city in search of 
the white man's Book." ' The scene in the 
frontier audience room, when those red 
skins stood before General Clark, is worthy 

I These Indians were not Flat Heads, as is popularly supposed. The 
following letter from Miss McBeth of Lapwai, Idaho, explains the situation: 
** Some time after Lewis and Clark left here the Nez Perces heard, from several 
sources, about God, and very soon the sun pole was set up near Walla Walla. 
They recalled the upward gestures of Lewis and Clark saying, * Now we know 
what they meant, the sun is God.* Years passed on and in their groping they 
added more ceremonies to their worship, but still their hearts were not satisfied 
and their annual councils were closed with these words: *If we could only 
find the path of Lewis and Clark they would tell us the truth about God and 
that Book the white man has from heaven.* At last they decided to go, and 
two from the Kamiah community were chosen, the same place where Lewis 
and Clark on their return from the coast had camped for more than a month 
waiting for the snow to melt ofiF the mountains so they could pass on home. 
The relatives of these two Kamiah men are still in the valley there. A third 
one was from a Salmon River band of Nez Perces. I have had these state- 
ments from perfectly reliable Christian Indians, who well remember the going 
out of these men. Their road led them through the Flat Head country, and 
there they were joined by a half-and-half Flat Head and Nez Perce. These 
are the four who reached St. Louis. Not a Nez Perce old or young who has 
not heard this story of their fathers going to find the truth or light." 
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a panel of honor at the national Capitol. 
That was one of the great moments in our 
national life. It announced the beginning 
of a new epoch in territorial expansion. It 
brought face to face a disappearing race and 
its white conqueror. But most thrilling, 
most pathetic of all, was its religious signifi- 
cance. The dusky strangers had picked 
their way through trackless forests, over 
inhospitable plains, past hostile tribes, to beg 
of the white man a copy of that mysterious 
Book, written by the finger of the Great 
Spirit. Centuries before an apostle had 
heard the cry from afar, "Come over and 
help us," but these modern Macedonians, 
instead of asking some one to come to them, 
had themselves gone in search of the bless- 
ing. At the risk of their lives they had 
made a perilous journey of three thousand 
miles to learn of the white man's God and 
the white man's heaven. 

Dr. Niccolls did not live in St. Louis in 
those days. Therefore the visitors were 
taken to the dance houses. They saw the 
altars where the Great Spirit was worshiped 
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with candles. They were entertained at 
sumptuous feasts. Then they turned toward 
the West with heavy hearts. "You make 
my feet heavy with burdens of gifts," their 
spokesman said, "and my moccasins will 
grow old in carrying them, but the Book is 
not among them. When I tell my poor 
blind people in the big council that I did 
not bring the Book, no word will be spoken 
by our old men or our young braves. One 
by one they will rise up and go out in 
silence. My people will die in darkness and 
they will go on the long path to the other 
hunting-grounds." 

The story of this incident was circulated 
through the East, and stirred the Church 
with profound emotion. Heroic souls be- 
came eager to undertake the dangerous 
mission. In four years two missionaries 
with their wives were on their way to the 
West with the white man's Book. 

What Oriental tale has half the charm 
and romance that gather about the begin- 
nings of missions on the Pacific coast? 
Fifty years ago the far west was a place of 
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enchantment. The streams of California 
seemed bedded with gold. Men became 
rich in a day, while at the North, on the 
Columbia, picturesque John McLoughlin 
was holding his court at old Fort Vancouver 
like a baron of the Middle Ages. A 
peculiar interest attaches to the mission work 
of those days by reason of the daring of the 
men, the romantic setting of the drama, and 
the momentous results which have already 
come and are sure to follow. 

First, let us notice the work of our mis- 
sionaries in the Pacific Northwest. The 
early settlement of Oregon and Washington 
was in decided contrast to the movement 
which resulted in the building up of Cali- 
fornia. The Argonauts went out in search 
of gold. The Oregon pioneers went out to 
find land. The gold excitement attracted to 
California many adventurers and desperadoes 
who became a terror to the law-abiding 
element. The men who settled the North 
crossed the plains with their families and 
established quiet villages. The Californian 
was apt to be a man of loose morals, who 
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had little regard for things religious, whose 
plan was to make his stake and return to 
the East. The typical Oregonian was a man 
of a different stamp. He carried with him 
some books, some seed wheat, drove a few 
head of stock, and went out to find a perma- 
nent home. 

Modern California began as a mining 
camp. The Oregon and Washington of 
to-day have grown from the peaceful agri- 
cultural settlements of a half century ago. 

There is one name that stands out before 
all the rest in the history of those early days. 
We love to tell of our hero. We regard 
him as one of the great men of the nation. 
His courage, his far-seeing wisdom, his 
consecration to the cause of his Master, 
furnish material for a national epic. You of 
Massachusetts delight to tell of Samuel 
Adams, the patriot. You of Ohio tell of your 
Garfield, the statesman. You of Illinois tell 
of your Lincoln, the martyr. We, from the 
West, come to you with the name of one 
who was as patriotic as Adams, as statesman- 
like as Garfield, and who, like Lincoln, wears 
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the crown of martyrdom, Marcus Whitman, 
the Presbyterian elder and home missionary. 

Dr. Whitman, with his young bride, and 
Rev. H. H. Spalding, also recently married 
and accompanied by his wife, crossed the 
plains in 1836, and established a mission on 
the upper Columbia, near the present city of 
Walla Walla. General John C. Fremont is 
popularly known as the "Path-finder." We 
think of the daring soldier threading his way 
past warlike Indians and over unknown 
alkali deserts to the Pacific Ocean, thus pre- 
paring the way for those who were to follow. 

But it is well to remember that six years 
before Fremont had discovered the famous 
South Pass in the Rockies two Presbyterian 
home missionaries and their young wives 
had gone ahead to prepare the way for the 
Path-finder. 

When Whitman and his party had passed 
the spot which marks the dividing line be- 
tween the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific 
Slope they stopped and dismounted. 
Spreading their blankets, they lifted the 
American flag, read a chapter from God's 
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word, and took possession of the land in the 
name of Christ and the Church. Barrows, 
the historian, well says that along with the 
historic scenes of Balboa at Panama and the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock, there should be 
a place for the picture of these home mis- 
sionaries kneeling around the open Book, 
with the American flag floating overhead. 

You all are familiar, no doubt, with the 
story of Whitman's ride to Washington in 
the winter of 1842-43. You have noticed 
also, perhaps, the attempts to disparage the 
services of Whitman by those who insist 
that the Northwest Pacific might have been 
saved to the United States even if that 
winter's ride had not been taken. 

And now it will be in order for some one 
to attempt to rob Columbus of his glory by 
insisting that America would have been dis- 
covered even if he had never lived; and 
Washington of his, by declaring that the 
colonies might have become free without his 
help; and Lincoln of his, by trying to prove 
that emancipation might have come in some 
other way. These facts, however, remain: 
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that Marcus Whitman, with a single com- 
panion, did make that fearful journey 
through the snow to tell the President that 
the British were planning to seize the terri- 
tory. He did plead earnestly with President 
Tyler and Secretary Webster to hold the 
land. . He did guide a great wagon train 
across the prairies, and thus insure the 
territory for the Stars and Stripes. There- 
fore we have the right to place in one column 
the little salary paid to Marcus Whitman, 
missionary to the Cay use Indians, and in 
the other the almost fabulous wealth of 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and Alaska, 
and to say to the skeptic, " Here, reckon up 
for yourself the indebtedness of this nation 
to the cause of home missions." 

The first Presbyterian church on the 
Pacific Coast was organized in 1846 by the 
Rev. Lewis Thompson at Clatsop Plains, 
Oregon, near the spot where Lewis and 
Clark had spent a winter forty years before, 
between their memorable expeditions across 
the continent. The Presbytery of Oregon 
was organized in 1851. The Synod of the 
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Pacific, including the present States of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and part 
of Montana, was organized in 1853 in San 
Francisco. It was some 1250 miles long by 
700 miles wide, and had an area as large as 
all New England and New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa, with 
enough over to make a State the size of 
South Carolina. In 1876 the Synod of the 
Pacific was divided into the Synod of Cali- 
fornia and the Synod of the Columbia. In 
1 890 the Synod of the Columbia was divided 
into the Synod of Oregon and the Synod of 
Washington. 

For over a half century the home mis- 
sionaries of the Pacific Northwest have been 
plunging into the forests, picking their way 
along the trails of the miners, burying them- 
selves for months at a time in isolated places 
far from the main lines of travel. They 
have sacrificed without a murmur. They 
have won the respect of the rough back- 
woodsmen who hate shams. They have not 
feared to declare the whole counsel of God 
to men who did not want to believe that the 
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gospel was true. I wish you might know 
some of our home missionary soldiers — your 
home missionary soldiers — whose heroisms 
are rarely heralded abroad and who have no 
martial music to inspire them to battle. Let 
me introduce you to some of them. Here 
comes one swinging up the street on his 
pony; his long ulster is covered with mud; 
he has on rubber boots that come to his 
hips. His white necktie has got around 
under his ear. His face beams with such 
joy as danced in the eyes of the seventy 
when they returned to the Master. The 
hand that grasps yours is not dainty and 
white, like that of the fashionable preacher 
who spends his forenoons over his books 
and his afternoons over the teacups. It is 
rough and brown and strong. He has 
ridden thirty-five miles, through the mud, 
since seven o'clock this morning. Yesterday 
he went to a little church off in the foot- 
hills, built the fire, rang the bell, conducted 
the service, superintended the Sunday school, 
led the singing for the Christian Endeavor 
Society, and preached in the evening. Here 
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is another, who has just returned from a trip 
through the "cow" counties. Last Tuesday 
you might have seen him on a stage with 
his felt hat drawn down over his eyes trying 
to catch a few winks of sleep between jolts 
as he drew near the end of a journey of i8o 
miles from the railroad. On Wednesday he 
went with a local missionary from store to 
store to raise money for the coming year. 
In the evening he told the old story of 
Calvary to a rough crowd that filled the little 
church to the doors. Thursday he moved 
on fifty miles, and preached to men who 
had not heard a sermon in twenty years. 
Last year he traveled by stage and horse- 
back and boat a distance of 27,000 miles, 
and was with his family 3 7 days out of the 
365. Here is another. He knows every 
trout stream within twenty-five miles of his 
station, can kill a deer every shot at fifty 
yards, and preach six nights in a week with- 
out getting tired. An anarchist in his town, 
hearing that President McKinley had been 
assassinated, said, "I'm glad of it; he ought 
to have been killed long ago." When this 
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home missionary heard what his townsman 
had said, he went to the anarchist's store, 
looked the man straight in the eye, and said, 
"My friend, I understand you said this 
morning that you were glad our President 
had been shot. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. I want to tell you that if I 
ever hear of you saying such a thing again 
rU give you the worst thrashing you ever 
had." The anarchist looked the preacher 
over a moment, as if noting the broad 
shoulders and the meaning of the steady 
gray eyes; then he apologized, and said he 
would never say such a thing again. That 
is the way our home missionaries sometimes 
preach the gospel of patriotism. 

Have you any idea of the monotony 
amidst which some of those men live and 
move and have their being? It is one thing 
to delight over the sparkling pages of the 
Sky Pilot. It is a second thing to visit a 
lumber camp for a day, or spend a few 
hours in a rollicking mining town. It is a 
third thing to listen to blasphemy three 
hundred and sixty-five days in a year, to 
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give one's heart and head and hand to the 
work with full devotion for twelve months 
and apparently make no more impression 
on the godliness of a town than if a cowboy 
had taken a shot at the moon; to face the 
same rocky canyons and the same desolate 
hills month after month and year after year. 
Let me tell you a little incident to illus- 
trate the dreary lives of some of the people 
who live in the West. A friend of mine 
was traveling in eastern Oregon some 
months ago, when he found it necessary to 
stop for the night at a little ranch house off 
on one of the ranges. He found the 
rancher's wife and daughter busy with their 
tasks. While the stranger sat before the 
kitchen stove the mother and daughter, 
without leaving their work for a moment, 
told with glowing faces of a great joy that 
was soon to be theirs. For fourteen long 
years the mother had slaved on the ranch. 
During all that time she had never so much 
as visited a town, while the little girl had 
never seen even a store in all her life. Every 
morning the rancher sprang on his pony 
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and was off with his men. He often found 
it necessary to go to the railroad for sup- 
plies. He had his companionships and his 
digressions. He was a good man and loved 
his family, but he was thoughtless and 
allowed his wife and daughter to toil on like 
galley-slaves chained to their oars. But at 
last they were to visit the town seventy 
miles away. The rancher had promised 
them that in the fall they should go with 
him to market his stock. How excited they 
were as they told the stranger about it all! 
How many things they were going to see 
and buy! What a good rest they were 
going to have! Their hands fairly flew as 
the vision floated before them and lured 
them on. Then, while the smiles of antici- 
pation were still on their faces, the rancher 
came in. He was a great rough, broad- 
shouldered man. He had ridden far in 
search of some missing stock, which he had 
not found. He was disappointed and cross. 
After greeting the visitor he flung himself 
into a chair and began the conversation with 
two blundering sentences which seemed to 
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snap the strings of two poor hearts: "You 
women can't go to town this fall; you'll 
have to put it off another year," The little 
girl's eyes instantly sought the mother's face 
in dumb bewilderment, and the two stood 
for a moment as if paralyzed by the dis- 
appointment. The daughter whispered, 
"Mamma, can't we go?" The mother 
motioned to the child to keep still, and the 
two turned to stagger along toward the old 
tasks. I suppose they never will know 
what a city really is until they behold that 
city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God. 

It is to such people that our home mis- 
sionaries minister. It is in such surround- 
ings that they live. It is such crushing 
monotony that some of them must endure. 
Will you be surprised if I tell you that at a 
spring meeting of presbytery one of them 
has been overheard saying to another, "I 
wish it was my turn to go to the Assembly. 
I haven't seen my parents for twelve years. 
And my wife wants to visit her old mother 
just once more before she dies." God bless 
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the home missionaries of the land, those 
patient, courageous, devoted soldiers of the 
cross. The nation has no braver defenders 
and the Church in all its ministry no manlier, 
more faithful men. 

California is a big State geographically 
and almost every other way. Victor Hugo 
reminds us that the land of Job breeds 
monsters. There the cat becomes a tiger, 
the lizard a crocodile, the pig a rhinocerous, 
the snake a boa constrictor, the nettle a 
cactus, and the wind a simoon. But Hugo 
had never seen California. Think of going 
out with a hook and line and catching a 
bass weighing three hundred pounds. Think 
of standing at the foot of a granite clifF, 
and looking straight up to its top, three 
thousand feet above you. Think of driving 
through a grove of trees that rear their heads 
three hundred feet in the sky, and that were 
growing when Jesus stood on the shore of 
Galilee. It has been aptly remarked that 
California has its eye chronically focussed for 
large dimensions, and that its first conscious 
throb was in a paroxysm of wild speculation. 
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No sooner did the news reach the East 
that gold had been discovered at Sutter's 
Mill, on the Sacramento, than multitudes 
began to turn their faces toward the West. 
Lawyers closed their offices, farmers left 
their plows, merchants disposed of their 
goods and took ship for the long voyage. 
But along with the eager Argonauts, lustftil 
for gold, went men of equal daring, but of 
more consecrated spirit, whose ambition was 
the saving of souls. The three W.'s, as 
they are affectionately called, had much to 
do with the beginning of our work in Cali- 
fornia. Gold was discovered in February, 
1848. In December of that sam^ year Rev. 
Sylvester Woodbridge was on his way to the 
Golden Gate, and in April, j 849, at Benicia, 
organized the first Protestant church in Cali- 
fornia. Rev. Albert Williams followed the 
first " W." in two months, and in the follow- 
ing May organized the First Presbyterian 
Church of San Francisco, with six members. 
The third "W.," Rev. James Woods, left 
New York in May, 1849, ^^d reached his 
destination after a voyage of three months. 
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That the experiences of Mr. Woods on the 
ocean were not altogether to his taste we 
may infer from the ingenuous remark with 
which he begins his delightful book of 
reminiscences: "The sweetest music I ever 
heard of earthly note or ever expect to hear, 
until the melody of golden harps shall break 
upon the enraptured spirit, was the rattling 
of the iron cable singing the march of the 
anchor to the bottom of the sea, to grapple 
with the rocks and hold us to safe mooring 
in the harbor of San Francisco." To Mr. 
Woods belongs the honor of building the 
first Presbyterian church in the State, at 
Stockton, in 1850. 

One is bewildered as he confronts the 
wealth of material which early Presbyte- 
rianism in California affords. Our home 
missionaries were as untiring as the gold 
seekers. They sought out the most remote 
camps with the eagerness of prospectors. 
They seized strategic points with the fore- 
sight and skill of a statesman. The scholarly 
Dr. Scott, fresh from a church of command- 
ing influence in New Orleans, brought to 
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the work his splendid gifts of organization 
and administration. He was a leading spirit 
in laying the foundation of our Theological 
Seminary now located at San Anselmo. We 
may get some idea of the stuff of which 
those men were made by recalling the reply 
of young Brier, who when asked by the 
Board Secretary where he wanted to go, 
replied, "Give me the hardest field you 
have." He was sent to California. The 
experiences of the missionaries were often ' 
exciting, if not always altogether pleasant. 
One preacher, on being shown to his room 
at the hotel, noticed a hole in one of the 
windowpanes at the head of the bed. "How 
did that get there?" asked the preacher. 
"Oh," replied the landlord, languidly, "a 
man was shot in that bed yesterday." It 
was a common thing to hear the remark, 
"We are having a very quiet time. No 
one has been killed for a week. It is time 
we had a free fight and some funerals." It 
took men of grace and grit to move calmly 
through such scenes, and, looking into the 
faces of men who thought no more of shoot- 
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ing down a man than a dog, to tell them 
that they were on the swift road to hell. 
The synodical missionary for so many years 
(Thomas Fraser) swept his eye over his vast 
field, which, as some one has put it, extended 
from San Diego to the North Pole, and 
directed his troops like a trained general. 
Going down into the chaparral and sage 
brush and gravel of southern California he 
found a little settlement composed largely 
of Spaniards, where some Presbyterian work 
had been begun and abandoned. Writing 
back to the Board he said, "There are places 
which the Presbyterian Church must take 
and hold, regardless of expense, as England 
holds Gibraltar." Back came the word 
indicating a commingling of skepticism in 
the field with confidence in the man. "If 
you begin that work it must be on your 
own faith, not on ours." The work was 
reorganized. In a few years new people 
began to pour in. A ^50,cxx) church was 
built. Colonies were sent out to form other 
organizations. To-day there are upon the 
floor of this Assembly representatives from 
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that settlement in the chaparral bushes which 
Dr. Fraser visited in 1874. They are }iere 
representing 3500 Presbyterian church mem- 
bers, to invite the General Assembly to meet 
next year in their beautiful city of Los 
Angeles to partake of such hospitality as 
only Californians know how to give. 

And what shall I say more? The time 
would fail me to tell of the abundant labors 
of Willey and Douglas, and Bell and Bur- 
rows, and Harmon and Walsworth and 
Alexander, who organized churches, planted 
schools, endured hardships. All these have 
"obtained a good report," and most of them 
have entered into their reward. 

You who have never been in the Pacific 
Northwest think of Alaska as a frozen waste 
which has been brought to the world's atten- 
tion temporarily by the discovery of gold, 
and which in a few years will be given over 
again to the seal hunters and the Esquimaux. 
You who have sailed along the beautiful 
fiords of the northland in an excursion 
steamer think of it as a land of magnificent 
scenery, of great rivers of ice, by the side of 
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which the gkders of Switzerland would seem 
hardly large enough to supply an ordinary 
ice chest, and which after a few years will 
become a play ground for tourists. I pick 
up the latest folder, sent out by one of the 
transcontinental railroads, which are always 
supposed to speak the truth, and read that 
"farmers should not think of going to 
Alaska, since no agricultural products of 
any kind can be successfully raised in that 
country." A special Government agent 
recently sent out by the Department of 
Agriculture brings us a very different report. 
He saw in gardens, in Sitka, as fine potatoes, 
cauliflower, cabbage, lettuce, and radishes, as 
can be found anywhere on this continent. 
He met a man who had turned out forty- 
five head of horses in the fall of 1899, and 
the next spring had rounded up forty-three 
of them alive and well. He discovered that 
in one stretch of 400 miles along the Yukon 
there were two million acres of good pasture 
and &rm land. At one of the mission sta- 
tions he asked that the cattle, which, by the 
way, the Indians call "McKinley moose," be 
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turned into the pasture that he might photo- 
graph them, when to his astonishment he 
found that the cattle were soon totally out 
of sight in the tall grass which reached above 
their backs. He reported to the Govern- 
ment that Alaska can furnish homesteads of 
320 acres each to acxDjOOO families. While 
in addition to all this, it is the judgment 
of the most conservative men there that 
the gold supply, instead of being almost 
exhausted, as yet has hardly been touched. 
Long before the discovery of gold on the 
Yukon turned the attention of the world 
toward Alaska, the Presbyterian Church was 
establishing missions, training the natives, 
and building up its splendid industrial plant 
in Sitka. For many years Dr. Lindsley, of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Portland, 
bore upon his heart the needs of the 
Alaskan Indians. In 1869, when William 
H. Seward was returning from the north, the 
eager pastor met the secretary in Victoria 
and talked with him concerning the people 
of the newly acquired territory. He organ* 
izcd the first American church there. He 
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secured the money and materials for the first 
church building that was erected in Alaska, 
and up to the day of his death was keenly 
interested in all that pertained to the natives 
of the north. To him rightly belongs the 
title "The Father of Alaskan Missions." 
Rev. Dr. S. Hall Young, who has returned 
to his former field of labor, began work at 
Fort Wrangel in 1878. It was there that 
the First Presbyterian Church in Alaska was 
organized in the following year. Dr. Shel- 
don Jackson is recognized throughout our 
Church as Alaska's missionary bishop. He 
has h^en with the work practically from the 
beginning. To his indomitable energy and 
clear vision is largely due our success in that 
fiucinadng field. The President of the United 
States brought honor to himself when he 
called to the highest office in that vast 
empire a man who went forth as a humble 
home missionary of the Presbyterian Church, 
Governor John G. Brady. 

The remark is sometimes made that the 
best Indian is a dead Indian. Let me tell 
you a little story. In one of the Alaskan 
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towns composed of Christian Indians the 
government is in the hands of twenty coun- 
dlmen suggested by the missionary and 
elected by the natives. On a certain occasion 
the missionary called the Indians together, 
nominated one of their number, and asked 
them to vote. Every Indian was given a 
button. When the ballot box was passed 
every one in turn was to put his hand in the 
box. If he ratified the nomination he was 
to retain the button, but if not the button 
was to be dropped. Accordingly, the box 
was passed, and to his surprise the mission- 
ary found that some one had dropped his 
button. Thinking there might have been 
a mistake the missionary ordered another 
election, and again one button was found in 
the box. The missionary was perplexed. 
He determined to find out why anyone 
should oppose his nominee. Therefore he 
requested that the man who put in the 
button should come to his house the next 
afternoon and explain. At the appointed 
time an Indian appeared and said, "I am the 
man." "What objection have you to my 
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nominee?" asked the missionary. "Well, 
not long ago, that man and I went to Bella 
Bella to trade. The storekeeper gave him 
a dollar too much in change. When he saw 
it he whispered to me and said, 'Shall I keep 
it?' I said, *No, that would be stealing,' 
and he gave it back. I think that a man 
who would even stop to ask such a question 
is not fit to be a councilman." 

My friends of New York and Philadelphia 
and Chicago and St. Louis, are all your 
aldermen so exceedingly conscientious that 
they would hesitate about keeping a dollar 
which was not theirs, and would they give it 
back to its rightful owner? Sometimes re- 
turning tourists, after spending their time 
peeking into dance houses and investigating 
the quarters of the ranch Indians, insist that 
missions in Alaska are a failure. Let me 
tell you another story. A few years ago, 
while on an excursion to Alaska, I overheard 
the passengers criticising the work of the 
missionaries until my cheeks flushed with 
indignation. On the Sabbath I was invited 
to conduct services on shipboard and deter- 
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mined to ^ve the people an object lesson. 
A young Indian from New Metlakahtla, to 
whom I had been introduced, had come on 
board. I consulted with him and arranged 
a plan into which he entered with the great- 
est eagerness. When the hour came for 
worship the dining saloon was crowded with 
worshipers. I conducted the services up to 
the time for the sermon. Then I said, 
"When you return to the States you will 
want to tell the people something about 
Alaskan missions. This morning we have 
with us a full-blood Indian, whose ancestors 
were such people as you have seen in the 
ranches. I have asked him to tell us some- 
thing about the work of the missionaries 
among his people." The young man arose. 
His very appearance commanded instant 
attention. He had a large head. His hair 
was as black as a raven's wing. He was a 
college graduate and an accomplished musi- 
cian. He had taken a course in law and 
had just finished the middle year in the 
Theological Seminary. In choice English 
he spoke for over half an hour, telling of the 
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marvelous changes that had come to his 
people, who, instead of being the savages 
that William Duncan had found there forty 
years before, had their canneries, their stores, 
their printing presses, their schools, and their 
churches. As he closed his address he said 
with flashing eye, "And now I want you to 
know that all this has come about not 
through the Government, for the Govern- 
ment was here before, and not through the 
traders, for they have brought us only their 
vices; but through the simple preaching of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ." The people 
listened with breathless interest, and when 
the service was over one who had been the 
loudest in denunciation of the missionaries 
came forward and said: "I have been con- 
verted." I have the pleasure of introducing 
to you to-day that young Indian, with whose 
name many of you are now familiar, the 
Rev. Edward Marsden, now laboring among 
his people at Saxman, Alaska. 

It makes one's blood tingle to the finger 
tips to know of the noble men and women 
who have gone to the far northland with the 
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blue banner of Presbyterianism just beneath 
the flag of the cross. Away up within the 
Arctic Circle went young Dr. Marsh with 
his bride, where the monarch whose throne 
is of ice and in whose dark audience chamber 
flashes the Aurora, built about them great 
ramparts of snow and for nine long months 
shut them in. Gambel and his wife, on the 
way to their lonely station on St. Lawrence 
Island, found graves in the depths of an 
Arctic sea. At Juneau and Wrangel and 
Skaguay and Nome and the rest, our home 
missionaries are at work endeavoring to lay 
deep and strong the foundations of a great 
empire. How can we sit with folded arms 
or offer perfunctory prayers when new lands 
are being discovered, great sacrifices are 
being made in the name of Jesus, and vast 
possibilities await the putting forth of our 
hands? 

Even a hasty review of the home mission 
enterprise on the Pacific Coast produces 
some profound impressions. The returns 
are quick, abundant, and substantial. In 
religious work it is much as it is in soil 
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culture. One year a traveler through the 
Yakima Valley in Washington or the chap- 
arral country of Lower California might see 
only vast desolate stretches, where even a 
vulture could hardly exist. Five years after- 
wards the same traveler passing through the 
same country might find himself in such a 
garden spot as his eyes never looked upon. 
The simple turning of a little stream from 
its channel is able to work such wonders as 
we used to think could be read about only 
in fairy books. Consider some of the light- 
ning transformations which have taken place. 
Less than fifty years ago a home missionary 
stood under a live oak across the bay from 
San Francisco and delivered the first sermon 
ever preached in the little village that was 
springing up there. To-day the city of 
Oakland is a city of churches and the First 
Presbyterian Church is a tower of strength. 
Fifty-three years ago to-morrow a home 
missionary organized the First Presbyterian 
Church of San Francisco with six members. 
Only a few years passed by, when a member 
of that congregation gave ^300,000 to equip 
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our Theological Seminary at San Anselmo. 
Forty years ago the Board of Home Mis- 
sions decided to invest some money in a 
little town on the Willamette River in 
Oregon. It put in ^400 the first year, ^300 
the second year, and ^200 in each of the two 
following years. And this was the result, 
financially stated: In the five years, from 
1889 to 1894 inclusive, that one church in 
which the Board of Home Missions invested 
a total of J 1 1 00, gave back to the cause of 
home missions, in round numbers, the sum 
of ^45,000. It raised for the other agencies 
of the church, including congregational ex- 
penses, the sum of ^250,000, and gave 
another quarter of a million to equip one of 
the finest academies to be found between 
the oceans. Even a California real estate 
boomer has no such investments to oflFer. 

I feel that it would be unpardonable, even 
in the most cursory review, to omit mention 
of the fact that into the membership of the 
church which the Board of Home Missions 
started away oflF there in Oregon forty years 
ago, there came two men of large and con- 
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secrated wealth, whose names deserve to be 
known and held in honor by Presbyterians 
everywhere. William S. Ladd and Henry 
W. Corbett for over a quarter of a century 
gave with princely generosity to all the 
agencies of our denomination. And it is 
generally understood that there is scarcely a 
Presbyterian church building in the States 
of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, in which 
those royal men did not invest at least a 
hundred dollars each. 

Well, if the churches on the Pacific Coast 
are thus rolling in wealth, how comes it that 
we make our pitifol appeals in the East for 
help and urge Sunday school scholars to 
save up their pennies to send the gospel to 
the destitute places on the Pacific Coast? 

Let me tell you. I have simply been 
trying to give you some idea of the possible 
yield if only the soil were brought under 
cultivation. We have a rich, vast territory, 
but it is sparsely settled as yet, and the men 
of wealth in our churches are very few. Out 
of the States of California, Oregon, and 
Washington might be carved forty New Jer- 
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seys with enough over for three States the 
size of Massachusetts. In your Synod of 
New Jersey you have over 75,000 Presby- 
terians and over 300 churches, most of them 
strong and well equipped; while we, cover- 
ing a territory forty times as large, have only 
a little over half as many members, and our 
really strong churches could be counted on 
the fingers of your two hands. Oregon, 
which covers a territory as large as the States 
of New York and Pennsylvania combined, 
has only five Presbyterian churches that 
have a membership of even 200. We have 
single counties as large as the entire State of 
Delaware with only one Presbyterian mis- 
sionary within its bounds. How stupendous 
the task! How vast the possibilities! With 
what eagerness the Church should spring to 
the work! 

The eyes of multitudes in the East are 
now being turned to our western sea. The 
Puget Sound country is attracting hosts of 
bright, brainy, busy youths from the older 
States. Lumbermen are coming from Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin, where the forests have 
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almost disappeared, and are buying up the 
rich timber lands of Oregon. California is 
now recognized as the world's fruit garden. 
And all three States are only at the thresh- 
old of their greatness. You got a hint 
during the war with Spain of the place we 
are to occupy some day in the national life. 
The ship that led the fleet right over the 
sunken mines at Manila and to its splendid 
victory bore a name of magic, for we of the 
coast had named it after one of our cities, 
the Olympia. At Santiago the one battle- 
ship that called forth the world's unanimous 
admiration and wonder by means of its 
marvelous 13,000-mile voyage and its in- 
spiring dash, we had constructed on the 
western coast and christened the Oregon. 
The Pacific Coast has suddenly assumed a 
new significance. As by the turn of a 
kaleidoscope the geography of the world has 
been shaken into a new combination. All 
the world forces are seen gathered about the 
western sea, as if preparing for humanity's 
final contest. The commercial powers of 
the world are there. The engine-makers of 
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America are contesting with the engine- 
makers of England. Flour -makers from 
Minnesota are in Japan contesting with flour- 
makers from Russia. Great ship freighters 
are now on the stocks in the American yards 
which are intended to help win for America 
the world's commercial supremacy. The 
political powers of the earth are gathered 
about the western sea, as if preparing for the 
final conflict. China is there with such 
possibilities of evil as make us afraid to 
think; with such possibilities of good as to 
bewilder our hopes. Japan is there, alert 
and aggressive. England is there with 
mighty fleets and vast interests. Germany 
and France and the Netherlands all are there 
eager and expectant. Russia, resistless and 
mysterious, has at last made its way overland 
to the scene of greatest interest; while in a 
day the United States has made its way over 
sea and confronts the rest. There they 
seem to pause for a moment awaiting a sig- 
nal. Who has the audacity to prophesy 
days and ways? Who is so faithless as to 
question the result? The religions of the 
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world are gathered about the western sea 
getting in readiness for the culminating 
battle. The followers of Confucius are there 
by the million. Buddha's monks long ago 
carried the message of their master to the 
lands that fringe the Pacific. The followers 
of the Arabian prophet, numbering twenty 
millions in southern China alone, are push- 
ing their campaign with fanatical enthusiasm. 
While the soldiers of the cross, moving 
westward from their Asiatic home, have now 
almost encompassed the globe, and with the 
resistless strength of wealth and intelligence 
and spiritual power at their command, have 
sent ahead their scouts for the battle of 
Armageddon. Twenty-five years from now 
the conflict will be at its height, and in fifty 
years the victory may be won. Then let the 
Church at once mass its strength there on 
the Pacific. What general ever acquired 
triumphs by sending camp-followers and the 
disabled to the front. Send your strongest 
into the mountains and to the North where 
men dig for gold, and into the forests where 
the future cities are to be. Strengthen the 
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school of the prophets at the Golden Gate. 
Give us strong Christian colleges that shall 
command the great empire for Christ. Then 
eager hands will carry the banner of the 
cross on and on toward the farther west until 
it halts at last on Calvary, whence it started 
so long ago. 

In the village of Chamouni, nestled trust- 
fully in a Swiss villa, is a beautiful bronze 
monument erected to the memory of Saus- 
sure, the Swiss geologist. Balmat, the guide, 
stands at one side looking into Saussure's 
face, with his outstretched finger pointing to 
some object in the distance. The geologist 
with wide-open eyes is looking in the direc- 
tion indicated by the guide. Instinctively 
the traveler turns and looks upward, when 
behold! there stands the monarch of the 
Alps as calm as if made for eternity and as 
beautiful as if fresh from the hand of God. 
I would that some such piece of bronze were 
given a place in this throbbing commercial 
center of the world's life. I would place 
upon its pedestal the prophetic words of 
Thomas H. Benton, who, turning toward the 
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Rockies, said, "There lies the East, Thei 
lies India." I would that the outstretch^ 
untiring finger might remind your financie 
that yonder are their opportunities; mig! 
be to your statesmen an unfailing inspir 
tion, and that it might arouse the hosts < 
Christ for their consummate triumph. 
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The Transfiguration of the 
Commonplace 



And Jacob rose up early in the morning and 
took the stone that he had put for his pillow 
and set it up for a pillar and poured oil upon 
the top of it. And he called the name of that 
place Bethel. — Gen. xxviii. i8, 19. 

It is an experience of a lifetime to visit a 
European cathedral. How dazzling the 
scene when one emerges from one of the 
little streets of Venice and the glorious front 
of old St. Mark's rises before him, with its 
golden domes and its rich mosaics. With 
what awe one passes beneath the arches 
under which Napoleon passed a century ago 
and Titian four hundred years ago. What 
a solemn hush comes over the soul as one 
stands in the darkened interior. "Surely 
this is the house of God." Do you not 
think it would be easier to be religious if 
you could live close to St. Mark's, so that 
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you might slip into it when the burden be- 
came too heavy and there talk with God? 
The first day you might find yourself saying 
a dozen times, " Surely this is the house of 
God;*' but the second day you would dis- 
cover a change taking place. You might 
then notice that your guide, while never 
neglecting to bend before every altar, would 
not hesitate to rob you; that the priests who 
at first seemed so religious were really dirty, 
and that the atmosphere which before seemed 
holy was only damp and musty. A traveler 
never goes a second day to St. Mark's with 
a Bible, but with a guide-book. He never 
thinks of praying there after a time or two. 
The return visits are made to study the 
mosaics and the carvings. 

Where, then, can be found a real house of 
God — a place of visions, a place where the 
heart is searched and the soul is uplifted? 
We are now ready for the text. Picture this 
scene: Here is a mountain solitude. It is 
early morning. All is silent. Only rocks 
and gray bushes and the sky and a glow in 
the east. One of the rocks turns over. But 
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it is not a rock; it is a man. He rises and 
proceeds to act very strangely. He takes 
the stone on which his head had been rest- 
ing and stands it on end. He packs dirt 
around it so that it will not fall. Then he 
takes from his coat a cruse of oil and pours 
some of the oil on the top of the stone. 
Then he breaks the silence of the mountain 
solitude, and this is what he says : " This 
place shall be called Bethel." Do you know 
what Bethel means? It means "House of 
God." Go to Venice and revel in the 
glories of St. Mark's if you want to study 
architecture and history. But if you are 
searching for a real house of God, behold a 
desert place, and one uncut stone with a little 
oil upon it, and a solitary worshiper. The 
other is a cathedral ; this is Bethel — a house 
of God. Surely we have here a striking 
example of what may be termed "the Trans- 
figuration of the Commonplace" — a stone 
in a mountain solitude so glorified as to 
become a house of God. 

Just here let me pause long enough to 
say that Jacob did not see something that 
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was not there. He saw something that was 
there. He did not imagine things ; he saw 
things. Another man passing that way 
might have kicked over the stone and said, 
"What fool did this?" "This, sir, is the 
house of God." 

"House of God, indeed! This is only a 
stone." And the traveler might have pressed 
on to the next town to tell his customer 
of a man he met who had wheels in his head, 
who talked of a stone being a house of God. 
Jacob saw what was there. The others were 
blind and deaf 

One of the severest tests of the true artist 
is the ability to transfigure the common- 
place; not to put into it something that is 
not there, but to bring out of it something 
that is there, to draw, as it were, a circle 
around some bit of scenery or incident so 
that others may see that the thing to which 
they did not give a second thought has in it 
a sublimity which relates it to the stars. 

Have you ever tried to use a camera? 
You were very ambitious. You determined 
to have a picture you could show with pride 
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to your friends. So you went to the top of 
the hill, and, arguing that if you took in the 
whole landscape you would be sure to have 
all its beauty, you took a picture of a valley. 
With great eagerness you developed your 
negative. The valley was there all right, 
but for some reason the picture was a dis- 
appointment. The next day, perhaps, you 
went to the top of a building; and to make 
sure that none of the beauty of the city 
should escape, you took a picture of it all. 
Again you went into the dark-room, and 
again you were disappointed. The buildings 
were all there, but to your mortification you 
discovered that it takes something more than 
buildings to make a fine picture. Then 
some one came along with a camera no 
better than yours. He did not go to the 
top of a hill or a building. He suddenly 
paused before a tree, fixed his camera, and 
took a picture. When you saw the picture 
you exclaimed, "That is a gem!" The artist 
did not put into his picture something that 
was not there. He merely saw something 
that was there. He had the artist's eye and 
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knew how to set an object apart so that 
others might see its glory. 

In the art gallery of our Lewis and Clark 
Exposition, Oregon, are two pictures marked 
by many contrasts. The predominating 
tone of one is a bright red; it is a scene in a 
Parisian ballroom, just such a scene as most 
of us would go far to see and would talk 
about for months afterward. The artist was 
one of the most distinguished men of the 
last generation, but the superintendent of 
the gallery seemed to attach little value to 
that picture. " It is an example of the 
artist's early work/' he said apologetically. 
In another room is a canvas which has no 
bright colors. It is a scene in the country. 
In the foreground is a solitary figure, not of 
a king or a general or a society belle; just 
a low-browed peasant leaning on a hoe. 
"This," said the superintendent, "is the 
most valuable picture in the entire collection. 
It is insured for ^100,000." Millet knew 
how to draw a circle around a peasant lean- 
ing on a hoe, and set him apart so by that 
stunted specimen of humanity others might 
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be reminded of the possibilities of manhood, 
the lesson of brotherhood, and the real 
dignity of labor. 

No one has looked with a keener eye on 
commonplace things or recognized more 
clearly the sublimity that may dwell in them 
than the poet. He tells us the story of a 
plowboy, and we realize for the first time 
that the lad we have been passing heedlessly 
every day is a hero. He describes a brook 
that before seemed nothing more than a 
trout-stream, and suddenly it becomes a 
river of God. He kneels before a tiny 
flower, and it becomes a shrine. See yonder 
duck in the sky. To the hunter it means 
only a mark to shoot at; but to a Bryant it 
means infinitely more. It becomes a sym- 
bol of faith, an assurance of divine care, a 
prophecy of eternal rest — 

** He who from zone to zone. 

Guides through boundless sky thy certain flight. 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright." 

Is there anything more prosaic in all this 
world than a mouse? But a Burns sees a 
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mouse in a furrow, and a world of tragedy 
seems to center there. The tiny creature 
has been rudely thrown from its nest by a 
plowshare. It is only a mouse such as 
makes timid people scream and jump up on 
chairs; but as we look through the poet's 
eyes the little creature becomes the heroic 
figure in a vast drama. It had been nestled 
contentedly in its little home without any 
thought of impending disaster when sud- 
denly a cruel plowshare cut right through 
the nest and the "cowrin' timrous beastie" 
was flung out into a hostile world. How 
like the tragedy with which we are all too 
familiar — a happy, contented home, with no 
thought of impending danger; then the 
cruel plowshare of Death cuts through, and 
helpless, bewildered ones are thrown out into 
the cold world— r 

** The best-laid plans of mice and men 
Gang aft agley. 

And lea'e us nought but grief and pain 
For promised joy." 

If a mouse is not the most commonplace 
thing in the world, then what would you say 
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to giving a marsh the place of honor? a 
marsh, just a wet, muddy, disagreeable, 
malodorous marsh! The farmer doesn't like 
it. His first thought is to send for some 
tiles and drain it. The traveler doesn't like 
it, because it interferes with his journey. 
The lover of beauty doesn't like it. He 
prefers to sit on the seashore or to look at a 
mountain. A marsh ! Who has a kind word 
to say for a marsh? To rhapsodize over a 
marsh is about like trying to write a poem 
on a sewer. But wait. Let a Sidney Lanier 
sit for a while on the edge of the marsh and 
watch the tide come in like the bounty of 
the infinite God flooding the outermost 
creeks and the low-lying lanes and meshing 
the marsh with a million veins. Yonder in 
the rushes he sees the nest of a marsh-hen 
that a moment before was winging its way 
through the limitless sky, but is now secure 
in its resting-place amid the swirling waters 
of the rising flood. What joy and peace 
flow over the poet's soul as he looks — 

**A8 the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod. 
Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God. 
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I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies. 
In the freedom that fills all the space 'twixt the marsh and 

the skies. 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 
I will heartily lay me a hold on the greatness of God. 
Ohy like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 
The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn." 

Let us now for a moment consider the 
commonplace things that pertain to joy and 
duty. The artist draws his magic circle 
around a little cottage, and we see there a 
glory we did not suspect. The poet draws 
his circle around a flower and we uplift our 
hearts in praise and prayer. Who will set 
apart and glorify the humblest duties and 
experiences of men in order that we may see 
that in any station of life where God may 
place us there may be found joys such as a 
king might envy and opportunities for service 
such as angels look for in vain. Here is a 
young man who is ambitious to enjoy a 
happy holiday. He thinks if he could only 
spend a week among the exclusive circles of 
a great city his cup of joy would run over. 
Just think of going to a grand dinner in a 
full-dress suit, sitting down at a table flash- 
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ing with cut-glass and silver, a dozen knives 
and forks and spoons at each plate; and the 
next day to go off on a yacht for a cruise, to 
lie back on soft cushions and read a novel 
or play whist or just do nothing. What 
could be finer than that? If only a person 
were rich, what rich times he might have ! 
Why, you foolish fellow, don't you really 
know any better than that? Come with me. 
No full-dress suit; just a cheap khaki suit. 
No starched white shirt; just a sweater. No 
patent leathers; just some plain hobnailed 
shoes. Let us go into the mountains. Let 
us pitch our tent near a cool stream, fry our 
bacon and eggs, drink from a tomato-can, 
and stretch ourselves at night on some fir 
boughs. And I will guarantee you such joy 
as the millionaire with his twelve-course 
dinner and his yacht never dreamed of. O 
my friends, what is the matter with us all, 
that we can never seem to learn that the 
richest joys this world can give are not to be 
purchased with money, and were never 
intended for the few? They are as free as 
the air, .and are within the grasp of even the 
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child of poverty. I am speaking now of 
the richest joys. 

But how about duty and the opportunity 
to do something really worth while? Is 
there not the opportunity within the reach 
of us all to do things worth while? Here is 
a book which tells a story of such touching 
heroism that a lump comes into my throat 
and my eyes become moist as I read it. 
What is it all about? The heroine is only 
a kindergarten teacher in the slums of a city, 
who simply performs her little round of 
daily tasks faithfully and tries to bring a bit 
of sunshine into the homes of the people 
she visits. And the hero is a humpbacked 
lad who does nothing more than bear his 
affliction patiently, who tries to make the 
best of every situation and then dies with a 
prayer on his lips. That is all. The author 
draws a circle around a scene enacted a 
thousand times every day in this land of 
ours, and then we realize the sublimity of it, 
the heroism, the fidelity, the patience, the 
unselfishness of the service. A noble life 
does not need unusual surroundings. That 
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which may make any life noble is nothing 
more than a faithful performance of one's 
accustomed duties, a cultivation of a spirit 
of contentment, a desire to make some one 
else happy, and a complete trust in God. 

What is it, then, that transfigures com- 
monplace things and gives them a glory 
which so delights poets and painters and 
prophets? It is the infinite which they find 
dwelling in the finite. The water-fowl 
assumes a new meaning when we discover it 
is being held aloft by the same hand that 
holds the stars in their places. The marsh 
becomes a place of enchantment when the 
horizon widens until it includes God's uni- 
verse. A single stone becomes God's house 
when Jacob says with awe, " Surely the Lord 
is in this place and I knew it not." And 
has God come into these poor frail lives of 
ours that seem like the chaff which the wind 
drives away? And is there an infiniteness 
here, a divinity within us, that relates us to 
Him who inhabiteth eternity, who is from 
everlasting to everlasting? "In the begin- 
ning was the Word and the Word was with 
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God, and the Word was God. And the 
Word was made flesh." Because God thus 
glorified flesh, this body of mine seems no 
longer a piece of clay to be despised. It is 
the very temple of God. And I, whose 
earthly years are as a tale that is quickly 
told, dare look up with utmost confidence and 
say, "I also am an inhabitant of eternity." 
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The Stirring of the 
Eagle's Nest 



As an eagle stirreth up her nesty flutter eth 
over her youngs spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, heareth them on her wings, so the 
Lord. — Deut. xxxii. 1 1 . 

I HAVE waited for ten years to preach a 
sermon on this text. The delay has come 
about in this way. About ten years ago I 
came upon this passage and began to get 
ready to preach a sermon on it, when I 
happened to read a criticism of this very 
passage. The writer evidently was trying to 
find errors in the scriptures. Among other 
portions of the Word cited to show that it 
could not always be trusted, he referred to 
this illustration of the eagle and her young. 
"The Biblical writer is altogether in the 
wrong here," said the critic. "Such a thing 
has never been known as a mother eagle 
bearing her little ones on her wings." I 
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took another passage for my sermon and for 
ten years have waited for further light on 
these words of the old law giver. A few 
weeks ago a book came into our home 
written by William J. Long, the naturalist, 
whose writings are now being widely read. 
For many years Mr. Long has been spend- 
ing his summers in the north woods far from 
the haunts of men. He has studied the 
ways of frogs and weasels, of the squirrel 
and the lynx. He has brought back such 
stories of the cruelty, the intelligence, the 
tenderness of the wilderness creatures as 
have astonished and delighted his readers. 
Among other chapters in this book which 
we have been reading is one entitled "Cloud 
Wings the Eagle." The naturalist tells how 
in the north woods his guide one day ex- 
citedly drew his attention to a fight that was 
going on in mid-air. A hawk had caught a 
fish and was trying to get to his nest where 
the young were clamoring for food. But a 
magnificent eagle had swooped down upon 
the hawk and whirling around it with a roar 
of wings was seemingly demanding that the 
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prey be given up. He drew back his talons 
as if to strike. Then the hawk dropped the 
fish and the eagle, darting down like a bolt, 
caught the prize and bore it triumphantly 
away. Mr. Long became much interested in 
old "Cloud Wings." He watched for him, 
tried to effect his capture and after many 
days succeeded in finding his nest. Climb- 
ing up the side of a cliff he was able to look 
over into the nest, where he saw two dark, 
scraggly young birds. On several different 
occasions he returned to look into the nest 
and watch old Cloud Wings and his mate. 
One day a strange thing happened. On 
looking into the nest he found that one of 
the eaglets had disappeared. The other was 
standing on the edge of the nest looking 
down into the fearful abyss. The whole 
attitude of the little eagle showed that he was 
hungry and lonesome. But he dared not 
leave the nest. After awhile the mother 
eagle appeared with some food in her talons. 
She drew near the nest as if to give the 
little one sight of the food and then flew 
slowly down into the valley. The little 
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bird cried loudly and spread his wings as if 
to follow. But the plunge was too awful. 
He dared not try. He turned, settled back 
in the nest, pulled his head down into his 
shoulders and shut his eyes. After awhile 
the mother bird came back again, this time 
without any food. She hovered over the 
nest trying in every way to get her child to 
leave it and put to use his wings, but he was 
afraid. Once he did spring up with a kind 
of desperation and look down. Then he 
flapped back into the nest and refused to 
move. Then a strange thing happened. 
The mother suddenly gave a sharp cry which 
caused the little fellow to spring up alarmed 
and alert. The next instant the mother 
swooped upon her child, struck the nest and 
sent twigs and eaglet out into the air. The 
little fellow instinctively began to flap his 
wings, when behold, he began to fly. Out 
over the tops of the trees the young bird 
flew, the mother on tireless wing hovering 
near, until all at once the little one seemed 
to become frightened. He lost his balance. 
His head went down and he folded his wings 
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for the fatal fall. Then like a flash the 
mother eagle darted under him. He rested 
on her shoulders for a moment until he got 
his head again. She shot from under him. 
They floated down together and were lost to 
view among the trees. After a time the 
man who had been watching, located them 
with his field glass. They were in the top 
of a tall pine, and the mother bird was giving 
the eaglet some food. After waiting ten 
years I now propose to preach a sermon on 
this text. 

"As an eagle stirreth up her nest, flutter- 
eth over her young, spreadeth abroad her 
wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings, so the Lord." 

I . At the first the nest is a place of nur- 
ture, of sympathy, of sweet companionship; 
but when its ministry has been accomplished 
it may become a prison house. When the 
wings of the little ones are grown, the nest is 
no longer their place. Every day they 
remain there is a day worse than lost. They 
should be out in the free air, reveling in 
that riotous liberty which the Creator has not 
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given even to us, who, though made in His 
own image, are doomed for a time to walk 
with feet of lead. Have you ever read 
Shelley's "Ode to the Skylark?" It is one 
of the most beautiful poems in all literature. 
The words which the poet has called to his 
aid and the arrangement of the lines seem to 
have caught the spirit of the blithe, soaring, 
singing little creature as higher still and 
higher 

**From the earth it springeth 
Like a cloud of fire ; 
The blue deep it wingeth. 
And singing still doth soar. 
And soaring ever singeth." 

Like a hidden poet it sings its song un- 
bidden. Like a "golden glow worm" in a 
"dell of blue," it "scatters unbeholden its 
aerial blue." Look up then at a skylark 
singing as it soars and soaring as it sings, 
the very embodiment of freedom and joy. 
Then look down into a nest where another 
bird, full grown, is squatted with its eyes 
shut and its head drawn into its shoulders. 
A bird must be sick or its wing must be 
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broken that compels it to cower here when 
it might be soaring and singing yonder. 

Man finds it difficult to get away from his 
nest. He learns to love it. He delights in 
its security. The longer he stays in it the 
more timid and helpless he becomes. Egypt 
was Israel's nest. When the sons of Jacob 
went there to live it was a goodly land where 
the Nile's annual overflow insured an abun- 
dance and where Joseph's favor in Pharaoh's 
sight gained them an enviable place of honor 
among the people. It was a fine nest and 
they would have been glad to stay there for- 
ever. Of course we can only conjecture as 
to what the result would have been; but it 
seems as if inevitably the people at last 
would have merged into the . Egyptians, 
adopted their idolatry and disappeared in 
the mysterious depths of their pyramids. 
How would the world then have had the 
priceless heritage of a Moses with his foun- 
dation laws, a David with his matchless 
songs, and a Jesus with his precious salvation? 
Most of us settle down in our little nests as 
if we were to remain in them forever. We 
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beautify them. We strengthen them. We 
limit our thoughts to them, as if they alone 
were the explanation of our existence. How 
do we seek to make this nest of ours attract- 
ive and permanent? First, we take good 
care of our health. There never was a time 
in the world's history when life was so secure 
as now. Only a few years back, plagues and 
famine swept over lands every few years and 
people lived in constant fear of death. Until 
the Americans went to Cuba, the yellow 
fever was an annual visitant. Even now in 
India and China famines are of common 
occurrence. But in the more civilized com- 
munities such things are almost impossible. 
Sanitation, ventilation, antitoxine, vaccination, 
surgery and all the other methods of pre- 
ventive and recuperative science have reached 
a point which enables men to look with no 
alarm on those old enemies which so terrified 
humanity. Many a man nowadays makes 
his entire pilgrimage from the cradle to the 
grave without the fear of immediate death 
once disturbing his mind. One of our great 
writers says that there is a dilation of thought 
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peculiar to the vicinity of the tomb and that 
to be near death makes a man see correctly. 
If then we have made this little nest which 
we call our earthly home so secure that the 
thought of death rarely crosses the mind, we 
may not enjoy those dilations of thought 
that come when we stand near a tomb, nor 
see with the clearness which comes when one 
seems to be in the presence of death. Then 
we try to make this little nest we call our 
earthly home secure and attractive by heap- 
ing up wealth that shall supply our needs, 
make our surroundings attractive and insure 
us from want when old age comes on. I 
have an idea that this modern institution 
called the insurance company has very ser- 
iously affected our attitude towards God. 
You must not infer from what I am going 
to say that I do not believe in insurance, for 
I do. I think that every man should carry 
an insurance policy, especially if he has been 
unable to accumulate any money and has 
others dependent on him. But this insur- 
ance business is one of the most conspicuous 
phenomena of our day. The great insurance 
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companies have their hands on the world. 
Those great trusts that are exciting the 
attention of men everywhere are largely the 
creatures of the insurance companies. The 
governments of the earth seek the favor of 
the insurance companies in the carrying on 
of their financial affairs. Almost everybody 
is insured in some company and is thus 
enabled to look into the future without fear. 
Now when a man has a good insurance 
policy which in case he lives will pay him a 
goodly sum for his old age, or in case he 
should die will provide generously for his 
dear ones, what reason is there for him to 
get on his knees and pray, "Give me this 
day my daily bread," or as the end draws 
near to commend his beloved to the keeping 
of a kind, heavenly father? The insurance 
company has already agreed to attend to 
that. Then, too, this earthly home is made 
attractive by reason of friendship. We 
gather loved ones about us and rejoice in 
them. We depend on them in time of 
trouble. We consult with them when per- 
plexed. This would be a very different 
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place from what it is if there were no such 
thing as friendship. When by reason of sin 
or old age any man is compelled to say, 
"My friends are all gone," it is as if the 
clock of doom had struck and the hour had 
come for a soul to pass to judgment. 

2. A nest is not intended to be a perma- 
nent abiding place. Therefore when the 
mother eagle finds that her young is dis- 
posed to linger when it should be out learn- 
ing to fly, the tragedy of the stirring of the 
nest becomes necessary. If the eaglet can 
think at all, what must its emotions be when 
the mother swoops down upon it, strikes it 
and flings it out of the comfortable place 
where for so many days it has been rejoicing 
in its security. But when after a time the 
young prince of the air soars off far above 
the highest tree tops and looks down upon 
the old nest, what a mere speck it is in all 
the glorious world which is now his home. 
So God found it necessary to dislodge the 
people of Israel. Egypt was a comfortable 
nest. The people would have been satisfied 
to live there forever so long as the good 
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things lasted. But God had something 
better in store for them. He wanted to 
make them a great nation. He had in store 
for them a splendid future. Therefore the 
nest had to be stirred up. A king arose 
who knew not Joseph. The people were 
made slaves and the taskthasters made their 
lives bitter. Then it was that they began to 
look to God for help. Then Moses arose 
to lead them to the land of promise. Then 
prophet and psalmist and kings appeared 
and at last, in the fullness of time, Jesus was 
born. It was like that in the case of the 
pilgrims who laid the foundation of this 
Western Republic. If everything had been 
lovely in their English homes they would 
never have left. But the nest was stirred. 
It was made uncomfortable for them. They 
had to get out. They were driven across 
the sea. They were compelled to face the 
cold and the savages. But out of all that 
hardship and suffering came a new and 
mighty nation. Who would rather be a 
sleek, smug English squire than the founder 
of a great nation? 
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It is thus that men as individuals have to 
be dealt with at times. They settle down 
in comfortable homes. They enjoy good 
health. They have plenty of friends. The 
result is they become selfish and vain. They 
do not have God in their thoughts. Un- 
interrupted prosperity is by no means an 
unmixed blessing. It encourages a false 
security. The psalmist uttered a profound 
truth when he said, " Because they have no 
changes therefore they fear not God." Then 
the nest is stirred. A man is dislodged from 
his place, rudely it seems .to him. His 
health is shattered or his money is taken 
from him or a dear one is taken away. He 
cannot understand it at first. Then perhaps 
after a time he begins to realize that he has 
been trusting too much in money or that he 
has been using his strength only for himself 
or that in devotion to his earthly friends he 
has given no place in his heart for the unseen 
friend who loved him even unto death. 

God dislodges us sometimes in order that 
we may become stronger and that He may 
show us how to become independent of that 
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which gives us only a false security. I recall 
now the case of a ministerial friend of mine 
who had long been the pastor of a church 
which had become a sort of nest. He had 
become indifferent — almost to the verge of 
laziness. The work was not prospering, but 
he attributed it always to almost any other 
cause than himself. Then trouble arose in 
the congregation. The pastor of many years 
was compelled to leave. It seemed almost 
too great an affliction to bear. But that 
man thus forced out of his pastorate went 
to another where he did the very best work 
of his life. Did you ever hear how Henry 
M. Stanley became a Christian? He was in 
the forests of darkest Africa. He became 
separated from his companions. Death 
stared him in the face. He was in a solitude 
where the silence of death reigned about. 
Sickness came on and there seemed no hope. 
Then when every earthly support was gone 
the explorer turned to God. He made a 
vow that if ever he emerged from that forest 
he would confess Him before men. Nine 
hours later he stumbled upon the long4ost 
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rear column. And when he returned to 
England he fulfilled his pledge. 

Dr. Robertson, the Scotch preacher, tells 
of a business man who returned home one 
evening, and flinging himself into a chair 
said, "Everything is gone, our firm has 
stopped payment and we have nothing left." 
And the strong man bowed his head and 
wept. Then his little curly headed daughter 
climbed into his lap and whispered, "Papa, 
I am left." Then the wife went to him and 
putting her arms about his neck said, "And 
I am left." And the old grandmother from 
her corner said, "Son, all the promises of 
God are left." Thus, my friends, we are 
sometimes stripped of earthly blessings, dis- 
lodged from places which seem essential to 
our happiness, only that thus we may enter 
into the possession of some greater joy. 

3. When the little eagle which the natur- 
alist in the north woods saw pushed from its 
nest, began to use its new-found wings, it 
was able to fiy for a moment. Before long, 
however, it became confused, lost its head 
and began to fall. Then took place that 
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magnificent display of motherly love, when 
the parent eagle darted under the falling 
little one and bore it up upon her shoulders. 
She hovered near watching eagerly every 
movement, and when she saw her precious 
one falter, in a flash she was there to give 
the support of her untiring wings. So the 
Lord. When the people of Israel had been 
pushed forth out of Egypt it seemed many 
a time as if sure death were just ahead. 
When they stood on the shore of the Red 
Sea and Pharaoh's hosts were just behind, 
there seemed no possible chance of escape. 
Then the Lord separated the waters of the 
sea that they might pass through dry shod. 
When they had come to the edge of the 
wilderness and not a stream or fountain 
could be discovered, it seemed as if they 
must die of thirst. Then God commanded 
Moses to touch the rock and a sparkling 
stream gushed forth. When the people 
pressed further into the desert and began to 
hunger for the leeks and cucumbers and 
melons of Egypt, it seemed as if they must 
surely perish. Then a wind began to blow 
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from the sea and God filled the camp with 
His bounty. Just as the mother eagle hovers 
over her young, ready to help it in the 
moment of need, so God keeps near His 
children to sustain them when they begin to 
falter. "I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee," He says. "My grace is sufficient for 
thee," I am a "very present help in every 
time of need." God never does for us what 
we can do for ourselves. He does not treat 
us as machines simply to be manipulated. 
He trains us to do for ourselves. He does 
not lift from us a burden that we ought to 
bear, but He shows us how to bear it. He 
did not open the Red Sea and then carry the 
people through. They had to walk through 
themselves. He did not take Paul's thorn 
in the flesh away, but he showed Paul how 
he might endure it. And he does not take 
a person bodily and lift him into a new life. 
He says, "You must repent," "You must 
believe," "You must obey." On the other 
hand God is always near to sustain when the 
burden gets too heavy. Then He lifts it. 
When we are all confused and know not 
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which way to turn, then His voice is heard, 
"This is the way, walk ye in it." And when 
at the last we shall draw near the end of the 
earthly life and the foundations seem totter- 
ing to their fall, then may we sing as we 
recognize the presence of our great helper: 

"All my trust on Thee is stayed. 
All my help from Thee I bring. 
Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing." 

A few years ago I stood on Inspiration 
Point, in the Yellowstone Park. As I looked 
off and down upon that revel of color that 
seemed like the foundation stones of the 
heavenly city, emerald, jasper, topaz, ame- 
thyst and the rest, suddenly my attention 
was drawn to an eagle careening now upon 
this wing and then upon that as it sailed 
majestically between the walls of the sublime 
canyon. There was a day when an eaglet 
hesitated on the edge of its nest. It was 
afraid. It looked down into the abyss and 
then drew back in terror. Then the mother 
bird dashed upon it and flung it off. What 
cruelty ! What possible chance for the poor 
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thing to escape destruction on the rocks 
below! In its fright the eaglet began to flap 
its wings, when wonder of wonders, its 
descent was stayed and it began to fly. And 
there it was, slowly, majestically sailing 
through that canyon away below me and yet 
far above the rocks and stream below, as if 
conscious of its strength and liberty. How 
I envied it. How helpless I felt. I clutched 
the railing lest I should become dizzy and 
fall. That eagle's strength and liberty would 
never have been possible had it not been 
pushed from its nest and in a sort of be- 
wilderment began to use its wings. My 
friend, you may have been going through 
one of the experiences of dislodgment. You 
have been removed from the old place by 
the side of your loved one, or a happy place 
of health or prosperity. Again and again 
you almost sink with despair. Just remem- 
ber how the eagle trains her young for flight 
by stirring up the nest, fluttering over them, 
stretching out her wings, taking the little 
ones on her wing and bearing them. So the 
Lord. 
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''Oh» troubled 80ul» why» tlien» complain? 
Why» tlien» great Providence arraign? 
Poor feeble heart ! Thy troubles still 
And hide thyself in God's great will. 

'« 'Tis ttue. He now thy strength doth try. 
Like birds that teach their young to fly; 
But when thou sinkest. He will bring. 
Beneath thy fall, Hb own great wing." 
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A Calm Review of the 

Claims of Christian 

Science 



During the past few years there has spread 
over the land a movement which now num- 
bers its followers by the thousand. It has 
been ridiculed by those unable to appreciate 
the elements of its strength. It has been 
savagely attacked as if all who imbibed its 
teachings were conscious deceivers. Rarely 
has it received fair treatment; for no one is 
competent to pass judgment on such a move- 
ment who is unable to recognize the possible 
sincerity of those who may hold opinions 
different from his own. 

There came to my desk during the past 
week a letter containing these words: "If the 
people calling themselves Christian Scientists 
go about doing good, teaching that the God 
within, if recognized, will heal all ills, living 
open, honorable lives, just alike to them- 
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selves and fellow beings, is it right that any 
other church should seek to tear down what 
they build up, provided it be founded on 
Christ-like principles? I have some neigh- 
bors who practice the principles of self- 
healing. Their lives are upright, none can 
question that. Will God smile upon me if 
I question their sincerity or even their 
methods, so long as they do not denounce 
Him?" 

The thought in the mind of my corres- 
pondent may come to many, on such an 
occasion as this. Therefore at the outset, it 
may be well to give you 

A Bit of Personal History. 

A few years ago I discovered that one of 
my very warmest friends, one whose Chris- 
tian character was to me an inspiration and 
joy, had become a Christian Scientist; had 
taken the course of lectures; was an eager 
student of Mrs. Eddy's book and was prac- 
ticing the prescribed method of healing. If 
ever there had been in my mind a suspicion 
that all Christian Scientists were either insin- 
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cere or stupid, it was removed then. I knew 
that my friend longed for a closer walk with 
God. I found that he had become filled 
with the hope that he had found something 
that would satisfy his heart's deepest desires. 
Going to this friend, I said: "If Christian 
Science is true, then I propose to get into it. 
If it is not true, you ought to get out of it." 
We decided that together we would review 
the course of lectures which he had taken, 
study Mrs. Eddy's book, and step by step 
consider the claims of Christian Science. As 
a result of our stu4y we soon found our- 
selves confronted with a statement which, 
after careful consideration, we agreed was a 
mere assumption which had no foundation 
in fact. "If this is not true," said my friend, 
"then the whole system is wrong." Now 
no one will insist for a moment that by thus 
counseling with my friend and rendering 
him a service for which he has not ceased to 
give thanks to this day, I brought into 
question his sincerity or intelligence. His 
high moral sense and quick mind made me 
all the more confident that he would recog- 
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nize the truth when it was made plain and 
would heartily appreciate the help of anyone 
who could assist him to find it. In this 
spirit of helpfulness I desire this evening to 
review the claims of Christian Science. 

First of all, some generous admissions 
must be made. It is not to be denied that 
some of the best people to be found any- 
where, are disciples of this new faith. Their 
lives are pure. Their manners are gracious. 
Their tempers are restrained. Their zeal 
and earnestness are worthy of cordial com- 
mendation. Many of them long to live on 
the very highest plane of thought and action. 
They are most reverent in their attitude 
towards religious things. Then, too, these 
new teachers come with one of the most 
comforting and uplifting messages that it is 
possible to imagine. I have seen those into 
whose life the greatest affliction had come, 
after listening to the words of a Christian 
Scientist, brush away the tears and go back 
to their tasks with a new joy in their hearts. 
In addition to all this I am prepared to say 
that Christian Science has been successful in 
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healing disease. I have met many who have 
been helped by it and a number who have 
been cured. Unprejudiced investigators rec- 
ognize the appearance of a new method for 
the curing of human ills. Have sufficient 
admissions been made? Is there any dis- 
ciple of this new school who can ask for a 
heartier or more complete recognition than 
this? 

Suppose then we ask just here the ques- 
tion: "What is Christian Science? What 
are its distinguishing characteristics?" 

A few evenings ago a gentleman came to 
this city, advertised as an official lecturer, 
whose mission was to explain with authority 
the system of Christian Science, in order that 
there might be no misapprehension in regard 
to its teachings. I listened intently to the 
address from the opening sentence to the 
final word, and I am obliged to confess that, 
if any one was able to learn from that 
address what Christian Science is, he has a 
better brain than I have. With the excep- 
tion of the time spent in dwelling on the 
diseases of humanity and the power of the 
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mind over the body, which every one admits, 
the lecturer devoted himself to the task of 
explaining wherein Christian Science is iden- 
tical with the accepted teachings of Chris- 
tendom. A more complete fooling of an 
expectant audience could scarcely be imag- 
ined. Suppose a man heralded as an apostle 
of Mormonism should come to this city for 
the announced purpose of explaining his 
faith. How much would his audience know 
of Mormonism when he got through, do 
you suppose, if he spent his whole time in 
explaining the points of coincidence with 
Christianity, making not the slightest refer- 
ence to that which distinguishes Mormonism 
from every other faith? A Buddhist could 
find some points of agreement with the 
Christian, and so could the Mohammedan, 
but when we seek to understand the faith of 
either, we ask for the points of difference, 
not of similarity. 

If you were to talk with a Christian Scien- 
tist you would soon find him using strange 
expressions and looking at things from a 
peculiar point of view. You would find him 
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referring often to the Bible, but giving 
familiar passages a construction which you 
never heard before. He would speak of 
God and Christ and the Holy Spirit with 
every evidence of reverence and sincerity, 
but you would feel that he was attaching 
a meaning to them quite different from that 
with which you are familiar; unlike that 
which the ordinary mind would gain from 
reading the Scriptures. Strangest of all, you 
would hear him declaring with great confi- 
dence that there is no such thing as matter, 
no such thing as sin, no such thing as death. 
All these are simply beliefs. A Christian 
Scientist's body becomes racked with pain 
until the lines in the face announce the 
terrible suffering, but he calmly declares 
that nothing is the matter with him. He 
falls and bruises his head, but to your 
surprise he insists that the swollen spot is 
only a belief, and the very ground upon 
which he fell, in fact the body which fell 
against the ground, have no real existence 
except in the mind. He stands by the 
fresh-made grave of his beloved and appals 
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you by declaring that death is only a 
delusion. 

Now, since the lecturer the other evening 
insisted so strongly that no minister of 
whom he ever heard was intelligent or fair 
in treating the subject, let me quote from 
Mrs. Eddy's book, which, as you know, is 
authority for all Christian Scientists. On 
page 341 I read, "Man is never sick," while 
in the same paragraph occur the words: "It 
is well to be cheerful in sickness, to be hope- 
ful is still better; but to understand that 
sickness is a delusion is best of all." What 
reason there is for advising one to be cheer- 
ful in sickness when it is insisted that man 
is never sick, it is difficult to say. Again 
and again Mrs. Eddy says that there is no 
such thing as matter; that it is a delusion, 
a mere belief. But on page '^'^ she says: 
" Men say the body is dead, but this death 
was the departure of a mortal delusion; not 
of matter. The matter is still there." Now, 
how, we ask, can matter still be there when, 
according to the fundamental teaching of 
Christian Science, there is no such thing as 
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matter? On one page she says that there is 
no such thing as matter, and on the next 
she asks: "Can matter recognize mind?" 
Her argument, thrown into a syllogism, 
would read like this: Major premise, "Mat- 
ter has no existence;" minor premise, "Our 
bodies are composed of matter;" conclusion, 
"therefore our bodies have no existence." 
As a distinguished scientist has said: "It is 
not known whether the worthy lady founder 
of the school ever stopped to reduce her 
foundation principles to the form of a syllo- 
gism. It is presumed not, for otherwise 
their intense monumental and aggressive 
absurdity would have become as apparent to 
her as it is to others." 

Scattered through Mrs. Eddy's book we 
come upon such sentences as these on every 
page: "I learned that sickness is an illusion." 
"There is no finite soul or spirit." By the 
way, my friend, you are brushed out of 
existence with one sweep of the pen. "Sin, 
sickness and death belong to the nothing- 
ness of error." Then curing the sick is 
nothing more than removing an illusion from 
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a something which is in reality nothing. 
" Food neither strengthens nor weakens the 
body." "Heat and cold are the products 
of mind." Do Christian Scientists then 
repudiate food? Do they sometimes build 
furnace fires during the hot days of August 
and sit on the front steps when the cold 
blasts of winter whistle about their ears? 

I do not dwell upon these absurd state- 
ments for the purpose of making sport; but 
that you may have the subject fairly before 
you. You will see I am sure that this system 
(if we may call it such) appears to be confus- 
ing, inconsistent and utterly absurd. I venture 
to say that almost all Christian Scientists are 
willing to admit that the statements which 
they make must sound to one who hears 
them for the first time like the gibberings of 
a crazy person. They will also acknowledge 
that when they pass through a Whitechapel 
district or the wards of a hospital or run 
against a door, they would find it impossible 
to believe that there is no reality in evil and 
sin and matter were it not for some teaching 
of Christian Science which demands that 
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these things be regarded as delusions. Their 
own judgment if left to itself would decide 
overwhelmingly the other way. 

This leads us to inquire as to what teach- 
ing of Christian Science it is which demands 
so complete a surrender of one's judgment 
and requires one to subscribe to statements 
against which all his experience, and all his 
reasoning powers rise in earnest protest. 

Surely, there must be a basis for all this 
curious structure, enduring as God's word, 
upon which it professes to build, and as 
immovable as God Himself. Now the entire 
structure of Christian Science is built upon 
one statement. If that statement is true, 
then Christian Science may be true. If that 
statement is false, then the whole structure 
vanishes like a cloud city of the air. Chris- 
tian Science says: "All is mind." It makes 
that the point upon which it builds its 
inverted pyramid. On page 424 of the 
Christian Science text-book we read: "Every- 
thing is mind; on this statement I stand." 
It is the only sentence italicised in the whole 
book, so far as I remember, as if the author 
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realized that upon that statement the whole 
system rests. 

Suppose, then, we go out on a tour of 
investigation that we may find authority for 
a statement that plays such fanciful tricks 
with our convictions and, like a magician's 
wand, suddenly dissolves this solid earth into 
an airy nothing and a dream. Who says 
that "All is mind?" Do the great scientists 
of the day say so? They are more inclined 
to say that "All is matter,** so impressed are 
they with the reality of things seen. Did Sir 
William Hamilton, the greatest metaphy- 
sician of his day, teach any such thing? He 
declared that there was a wide gulf between 
mental and material phenomena. You can 
take an apple in your hand, but whoever 
heard of a man taking a piece of love or 
of patriotism in his hand? Did Dugald 
Stewart and Thomas Reid, the distinguished 
Scotch thinkers, believe such a thing? They 
taught the very opposite. Suppose you 
were to ask lOO unprejudiced men on the 
street, "Do you think that 'All is mind*?'* 
How many would answer in the affirmative? 
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Not one. Is such a statement, or anything 
like such a statement, to be found within the 
lids of the Bible? The Bible says, "The 
worlds were framed by the word of God, so 
that things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear." Did Jesus teach 
such a thing? He made no such statement, 
but assumed the very opposite. Did Paul 
say so? He said to the Thessalonians, "I 
pray God your whole spirit and soul and 
body be preserved blameless." Who, then, 
is it that makes this astounding statement? 
What authority have we for saying that "all 
is mind?" Why, Mrs. Eddy, of Boston, 
says so. That is the only reason. 

Well, is Mrs. Eddy, of Boston, peculiarly 
fitted by reason of profound learning to 
place herself against such an array of wit- 
nesses to the contrary? Let us see. In the 
edition of 1885 of "Science and Health," 
Mrs. Eddy endeavored to explain the origin 
of the word Adam. She stated there that 
"Adam is from the Latin demensJ' Now, 
as every college boy knows, the Hebrew had 
become a dead language before the Latin 
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was born. In the edition of 1886, the author 
determined to make another attempt to 
show where Adam got his name. There 
you will find that "Adam is identical with 
the Latin daemon^ But any classical student 
knows well enough that ^^ daemon'^ is not a 
Latin word at all. It is a Greek word. And 
now you will find, on page 381, that "Adam 
should be thought of as * a dam ' an obstruc- 
tion to truth." So, if any one in the face of 
the testimony of the greatest scientists, the 
most learned scholars, the universal convic- 
tion of humanity, the teaching of the Bible, 
Christ, Paul and all the rest, is determined 
to make his judgment kneel before the mere 
assertion of such a teacher, there is no law 
with which I am familiar that will prevent. 
Now, you will see easily how the thing 
works. I assert that "All is black," and 
succeed in inducing you to assume that 
statement. With this thought in mind you 
go forth to view God's splendid creation. 
Immediately you become bewildered. 
"Surely this rose is red," you say. "It 
appears so, but * All is black.' Therefore the 
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rose is black." You look at a tree and say: 
"But is not this tree green?" I rebuke you 
for your forgetfulncss. "To mortal sense 
it appears to be green, but *A11 is black.' 
Therefore the tree must be black." You 
look up into the glorious blue of the sky 
and cry pathetically, as the world seems slip- 
ping from you, "Is not yonder sky blue?" 
Almost with indignation I upbraid so stub- 
born a disciple. " Have I not told you that 
*A11 is black?' Then, of course, whatever 
the appearance may be, the sky must be 
black." Yes, it is all so plain, so logical, so 
inevitable. Suddenly you turn to me and 
say: "But, my friend, what reason have I 
for believing that ^AU is black' when my 
own conviction and the testimony of human- 
ity unite in declaring that it is not so?" 
Then, in supreme self-confidence and egotism 
I draw myself up to my full height and say : 
"You must believe that *A11 is black' be- 



cause I SAY so." 



The reasoning of the Christian Scientist is 
exactly along this line. The new disciple is 
told to assume, as the fundamental principle 
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of the new faith, that "All is mind." This is 
to be the first thought in the morning and 
the last when the head touches the pillow. 
Over and over again must this magic form- 
ula be whispered, "All is mind. All is mind. 
All is mind." The new student goes forth 
to the day's task. At once he becomes 
bewildered. He visits a prison where wicked 
men rejoice in their evil deeds. He sees 
pure maidens betrayed by heartless deceivers 
and innocent lives dragged behind the 
chariot wheels of lust and avarice. "Sin 
seems to be a very real and awful thing," 
says the new disciple, "But *A11 is mind,' 
you must remember," says the teacher. 
"Therefore, there can be no such thing as 
sin." The student rejoices in the hope that 
it may be so, and is silent. He looks upon 
a battle-field, where the wounded and dying 
are groaning in agony. The terrible gashes 
made by the bayonet thrust and bursting 
shell make the heart sick. "Surely, pain 
and suffering are very real." "But *A11 is 
mind.' Therefore, pain and suffering are 
only beliefs." Then the disciple stands look- 
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ing out upon the limitless expanse of the 
sea, or up into the starry depths of heaven's 
vault, or in reverence pauses before some 
wonder of leaf or rock or eagle's wing. 
Everything seems so beautiful, so real, so 
vocal with praise to God. "Surely all this 
is no illusion," he cries. "How quickly you 
have forgotten your lesson," says the teacher, 
reprovingly. " *A11 is mind.' Therefore, of 
course, there can be no reality in these visi- 
ble forms." And then the disciple, as a 
returning wave of independence and intelli- 
gence sweeps through his mind, asks: "Why 
should I, contrary to all of my own convic- 
tions and the united testimony of the whole 
race, believe that *A11 is mind.' What 
authority have I for any such statement? " 
"Why, my dear friend, you must believe 
that *A11 is mind' because Mrs. Eddy says 



so." 



You are now able to see how it is that 
Christian Science is able to offer to the world 
the most comforting and inspiring message 
of which it is possible to conceive. It tells 
the sick and sorrowing that there is no sick- 
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ness, no sorrow. It is as if some one were 
to announce to a man almost distracted by 
reason of his debts, that there is no such 
thing as a debt; that he does not owe one 
cent. Of course, the man would rejoice with 
joy unspeakable — provided he was so foolish 
as to believe the statement, not even paus- 
ing to ask, "But is this true?" 

Let us now consider for a moment Chris- 
tian Science as a curative agent. I have said 
that it has worked a great many cures. Of 
this there can be no reasonable doubt. To 
the mind of the Christian Scientist and of 
those who think vaguely, this seems to be 
absolute proof of the whole system. "By 
their fruits ye shall know them." Let us 
see. Your child is told that if he will write 
a letter to Santa Claus and allow it to float 
up the chimney, he will get some Christmas 
presents. The child tries it. Christmas 
morning he finds the very toys for which 
he wrote. During the day a playmate insists 
that there is no such person as Santa Claus. 
Indignantly, and with true Christian Science 
assurance, the child holds up his toys, say- 
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ing: "By their fruits ye shall know them." 
How could there be a more satisfactory 
proof? But while you do not deny that 
the child received the presents for which he 
wrote, you know that his explanation is not 
correct. In other words, a fact may be un- 
deniable while the explanation of the fact is 
altogether wrong. Christian Science does 
work cures, but the correct explanation is 
one with which every scientific investigator 
is entirely familiar. The mind has a power- 
ful influence over the body. The lecturer 
of the other evening was quite right in stat- 
ing that a large number of diseases can be 
traced to the mind. His story of the man 
who thought he had swallowed his false teeth 
was to the point. I could tell of more 
striking cases than that, of a blister being 
produced on a patient's back by applying a 
postage stamp and insisting that it was a fly 
plaster; of a man dying who imagined that 
a vein had been opened when nothing but 
warm water was dropping on him. Every 
mindhealer and hypnotist and all physicians 
understand how much the mind has to do in 
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causing disease and curing it. Thousands 
of people are cured merely by becoming 
convinced that something has been done to 
them that will make them well. 

Christian Science has just as many cures, 
and just as many failures as these other sys- 
tems. We hear of the cures as we do of the 
successful goldhunters ; of the failures we 
hear but little. In the city in which I lived 
in Illinois, there was a very attractive young 
woman, who became deeply interested in 
Christian Science and followed its teachings 
faithfully for several years. At last disease 
laid hold upon her. She suffered frightfully; 
groans would involuntarily burst from her 
lips. But when friends called to ask how she 
was, she always replied that nothing was the 
matter with her ; that she was perfectly well. 
She refused all medical attention, and in a 
few weeks died. In this city a member of 
this church was taken sick with a cancer in 
her throat. She consulted a Christian Scien- 
tist, who told her that nothing was the 
matter with her. The patient gave herself 
completely into the keeping of the healer. 
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She stoutly maintained that she was getting 
well; in fact, that nothing was the matter 
with her. But she got worse and worse, 
until she could not swallow a drop of water. 
And yet, on a day when she choked until 
her face was as black as a kettle, the healer 
calmly informed her that nothing was the 
matter with her. In a week she was dead. 
In this city a young man who was an epilep- 
tic was induced to try Christian Science. He 
was told that his epilepsy was only a delusion 
which he was to dismiss at once. A more 
obedient, trustful patient could not be found. 
A few weeks thereafter he was dead. I could 
give you a score of cases similar to these, 
which have come under my own observa- 
tion. 

Now, my friends, in all these cases some- 
thing was the matter or else nothing was the 
matter. When the healer said, " There is no 
such thing as sickness," she told what was 
true or what was not true. There is no 
middle ground. If something was not the 
matter, then why did those people die? If 
something was the matter, then the healer 
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told what was not true. Either explanation 
is fatal to Christian Science. 

Any one can see how, by its power to heal 
a certain class of diseases, one who is not a 
clear thinker is led to accept the teaching of 
Christian Science, however absurd it may 
seem. Dr. Hudson, one of the ablest writers 
of the day on the subject of psychic phe- 
nomena, describes the method of propaganda 
most accurately. He says: "It seems 
obvious that no greater demand could be 
made upon the resources of our credulity 
than to tell us that all that is visible or 
tangible to our objective senses has no real 
existence. And yet that is what the patient 
of Christian Science is invited to believe, as 
a condition precedent to his recovery. Of 
course, he feels at first that his intelligence 
is insulted, and he protests against such 
palpable absurdity. But he is quieted by 
soothing words, and advised to hold himself 
in the mental attitude of denying the pos- 
sible existence of disease. After a seance of 
this kind, lasting perhaps half an hour, the 
patient almost inevitably finds immense re- 
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lief. To say that the patient is surprised is 
but feebly to convey his impressions. He is 
confounded. The healer triumphantly asks: 
"What do you think of my theory now?" 
It is of little use for him to reply that he 
does not see that the theory is necessarily 
correct because he was healed. Most likely 
he fails to think of that in his gratitude 
for restored health, but if he does he is met 
by the triumphant response : " By their 
fruits ye shall know them." To the average 
mind, untrained to the habits of logical 
reasoning, that settles the question, and 
Christian Science has scored a triumph and 
secured a follower." 

The Theology of Christian Science. 

It is the theology of Christian Science 
which is" the most serious aspect of the case, 
for as may be easily shown, it involves the 
rejection of the fundamental principles of the 
Gospel. The lecturer who recently addressed 
us took pains to show the entire harmony of 
Christian Science with the accepted faith of 
Christendom. If the gentleman had been 
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frank he would have explained that he at- 
tached to words a very different meaning 
from that which we were led to believe. For 
example, he said that Christian Scientists 
believe in God, and rather rebuked the old- 
fashioned Christian for failing to recognize 
more fully the divine presence. Then he 
proceeded to give a definition of God in 
words with which only the most critical lis- 
tener could find fault. Suppose, however, 
we strip the verbiage from the lecturer's 
definition that we may understand just what 
a Christian Scientist means when he speaks 
of God. In the second article in the plat- 
form of Christian Scientists may be found 
these words: "God is mind; he is divine 
principle, not person." "God is a principle." 
Does any one maintain for a moment that 
this is the conception of God which the un- 
prejudiced reader gets from the Bible? If 
God is a principle, then it is a mere juggle 
of words to call him the Heavenly Father. 
He should be called "it." Who can pray 
to a principle ? I could as easily think of 
praying to the constitution of the United 
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States, or the law of gravitation, or the prin- 
ciple of justice as to abstract mind, or the 
principle of infinite love. My God is a 
personal God, who loves me, who hears me 
when I pray, and to whom I can say: "Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me." 

The lecturer said that he believes in Jesus 
Christ. But what does he believe in regard 
to Jesus Christ? Does he believe that he 
was the divine Son of God; that he suffered 
and died, and rose again ; that by his stripes 
we are healed? If he says that he does, 
then we may be sure that words mean noth- 
ing to him, for, according to the text-book 
which is his authority, Jesus "was, after all, 
only a human, corporeal concept," while his 
sufferings on Calvary were as idle a show as 
" a painted ship upon a painted ocean," for, 
according to Christian Science, there is no 
such thing as pain. Does he believe in a 
Holy Spirit, comforter and sanctifier? Then 
he throws into those words a meaning of his 
own, for, according to his text-book, "the 
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Holy Ghost is Divine Science." Does he 
believe in prayer? Then he gives the term 
a definition different from that with which 
we are familiar, for, according to his text- 
book, "petitions only bring mortals the 
result of their own belief." Of course, he 
does not believe in sin, for a Christian Scien- 
tist told me this past week that she never 
spoke of sin any more, that she never sinned; 
although St. John says explicitly: "If we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us." These 
few references will give you an idea of the 
complete antagonism of Christian Science 
with the fundamental principles of the faith 
of Christendom. 

Therefore, after a familiarity with these 
new doctrines for over ten years, I do not 
hesitate to say most emphatically that, what- 
ever else it may be, it is not the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ as made known in the 
Bible. God's peace is within the reach of 
all who, with implicit trust and hearty obed- 
ience, will accept the promises of His holy 
word and take as example and savior the 
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Son whom He hath sent. A sad thing it is 
that a Saul prefers to seek the counsels of 
the witch of Endor rather than the priest of 
the house of God. ^ 

Dear friend, perhaps you have become 
interested in this new faith, having turned to 
it in the hope that it might cure you of some 
disease, or comfort you in some sorrow, not 
realizing the subtle danger which lurks be- 
hind its pleasant sounding words. Surely, 
vou will never be satisfied to think of God 
as only a principle, nor think of stripping 
from Christ the crown of his divinity, nor 
be willing to surrender your judgment into 
the keeping of a mistaken woman. Will 
you not rather fling open the windows which 
God has provided for the discovery of truth 
and study this marvelous universe, which, 
instead of being a creation of the imagina- 
tion, declares the glory of God and showeth 
his handiwork? Will you not trust in the 
God of Abraham and Isaac, of Jacob, of 
Christ, and an innumerable company which 
no man can number? Will you not kneel 
before the cross on Calvary and pray there, 
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**God be merciful to me a sinner?" Will 
you *not, instead of endeavoring to ignore 
such realities as sorrow and sin, seek rather 
to comfort those that mourn, and with 
Browning say: 

**Why comes temptation but for man to meet^ 
And master and make crouch beneath his feet. 
And so be pedestaled in triumph ?" 

Then, when the struggles are all over and 
the work has all been done, thou shalt hear 
the welcoming voice of the Master: "Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant ; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord." 
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